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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT  TUESDAY,  August  10,  1937 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

SUBJECT:  "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS . 11  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Listeners,  here  is  another  Tuesday  and  another  enormous  hatch  of  questions 
waiting  for  reply.    Who  said  radio-listeners  didn't  write  letters  in  hot 
weather? 

Today  the  spot-and- stain  questions  are  to  have  their  turn — a  few  of  them, 
that  is.    You'd  he  surprised  at  the  multitude  of  spots  and  stains  that  people 
inquire  ahout  at  this  season — stains  on  automohile  upholstery,  and  on  "best  frocks 
and  on  table  linen  and  on  rugs.    Sometimes  I  think  summer  should  he  called  the 
"spill  and  spot  season." 


Before  I  take  up  the  queries,  one  hy  one,  perhaps  I  should  mention  again 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  an  old  reliable  bulletin  on  stain  removal 
that  housekeepers  have  been  writing  for  and  depending  on,  lo,  these  many  years. 
I  couldn't  even  estimate  the  number  of  spots  that  must  have  been  removed  with  the 
aid  of  that  faithful  bulletin.    While  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  free 
supply,  a  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking.     The  bulletin  is  called  "Stain  Removal 
from  Fabrics,  Home  Methods."    Its  number  is  E.  B.  ikjk.    And  you  can  order  it  hy 
writing  direct  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.C.     I  might 
add  that  having  a  bulletin  on  your  own  shelf  where  you  can  refer  to  it  in  emer- 
gencies is  much  quicker  and  easier  than  having  to  write  for  aid  in  talcing  out 
spots.    And  prompt  first-aid  is  what  every  stain  needs,  since  so  many  grow  more 
and  more  stubborn  as  they  stand. 

But  now— to  answer  the  questions.    Question  No.  1  is  about  stains  on  the 
upholstery  of  the  car— a  very  frequent  question,  by  the  way. 

-rites  one  listener:     "Children,  dogs  and  picnics  being  what  they  are,  the 
upholstery  of  our  car  continually  suffers  from  spots.    On  one  trip  it  is  marked 
by  sticky  fingers  or  muddy  paws;  on  another  by  sandwiches  butter- side- down  and 
melting  ice-cream  cones.    So  please  tell  me  how  to  clean  wool  velvet  automobile 
upholstery. 

The  textile  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  say:     "Suit  the  treatment 
to  the  spot."    And  that  goes  for  automohile  seats  as  well  as  clothes  and  table 
^men.    All  grease  spots,  for  example,  whether  they  come  from  butter,  cream, 
mayonnaise  or  car  grease,  need  a  good  grease-solvent  to  remove  them.  Carbon 
etrachloride  is  an  excellent  grease  solvent  and.  has  the  added  advantage  of  being 
chie"H       1S'  non~inflammaDle«    You  might  keep  a  little  bottle  of  carbon  tetra- 
Ye  °r    j  ln  the  Po^et  of  the  car  along  with  a  soft  cloth  ready  for  emergencies, 
powder     A°Ur  car~cleaninS  kit  might  also  include  a  little  package  of  absorbent 

•    As  soon  as  a  spill  occurs,  you  can  apply  the  powder  and  prevent  the  spot 
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from  spreading.    Mud  and  sand  will  respond  "best  probably  to  a  whisk  broom.  Let 
mud  dry  on  the  seats  and  then  brush  it  off  thoroughly.    As  for  the  sticky  spots, 
a  damp  cloth  will  usually  do  the  most  for  them. 

Now  and  then,  of  course,  the  seats  will  benefit  from  a  good  all-over  clean- 
ing.   You  can  give  them  a  surface-cleaning  by  applying  thick  lather  with  a  brush 
or  by  using  carbon  tetrachloride  on  a  cloth  and  applying  with  quick  straight 
strokes.    If  you  use  a  thick  mild  soapsuds  for  this  cleaning,  apply  it  much  as 
your  husband  applies  lather  when  shaving.    Never  let  the  dampness  soak  into  the 
seat.   Brush  the  lather  over  the  seat  with  a  rotary  motion  covering  a  small  area 
at  a  time.  (Work  fast.)    Remove  the  lather  by  scraping  off  with  a  spatula  and. 
then  wipe  the  area  with  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  clear  warm  water  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  the  soap.    As  you  apply  the  lather  from  one  section  to  another,  be  sure 
to  overlap  so  that  you  will  leave  no  unwashed  streaks.    When  the  fabric  is  dry, 
brush  up  the  velvet  with  a  medium- stiff  brush. 

If  you  clean  with  carbon  tetrachloride,  moisten  a  clean  cloth  with  it,  work 
with  light  straight  strokes,  and  avoid  rings  by  spreading  the  moisture  over  the 
material  surrounding  the  spot. 

So  much  for  general  cleaning.    Now  about  one  or  two  special  spots  that  this 
listener  and  others  have  mentioned.    If  fruit  is  crushed  on  car  seats,   scrape  off 
as  much  as  possible.    Then  use  a  cloth  wet  in  clear  water — hot  water  preferably. 
Never  use  soap  on  any  kind  of  fruit  stain.    A  cloth  dampened  in  hot  water  is  also 
the  thing  for  coffee  stains;  and  for  candy,  cake  icings,  or  any  other  sticky  spots. 
If  coffee  contains  cream,  try  plain  water  first  and  then  a  grease  solvent.  The 
same  goes  for  ice  cream. 

The  sooner  you  can  treat  spots  on  car  seats,  the  easier  they  will  come  out. 
So  during  these  picnic-days  especially  a  little  cleaning  kit  kept  in  the  car  will 
often  save  car  seats  and  clothes  as  well. 

One  more  spot  question.    What  to  do  about  fruit  stains  on  table  linen  that 
have  been  set  by  laundering?    Alackaday,    Your  Aunt  Sammy  almost  sheds  tears— on 
reading  questions  like  this.    Most  fruit  stains  come  out  so  easily  from  white 
linens  or  cottons,  if  you  pour  boiling  water  over  them  before  they  go  into  the 
laundry.    But  soap  sets  the  stains.    Then  you  have  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  bleach- 
ing them.    Javelle  water  is  the  bleach  to  use  for  cottons  and  linens,  if  you  have 
the  misfortune  to  set  a  stain. 


